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BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


Vo. II. MAY, 1808. No. 2. 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


V.— The Old Dutch Masters. 


T is hardly to be wondered at that the tiny Netherlands, which 
regained inch by inch from the tempestuous waters of the North 
sea and the overflowing Rhine through centuries of indomitable labor 
the land that records some of the most remarkable civic, religious and 
political events in the history of the world ; whose borders became the 
threshold of religious and political freedom; whose universities have 
attracted the learned from all lands, and whose navigators were the first 
to reach the remotest parts of the world, should be the birthplace of an 
art as vital and characteristic as the life of her brave people. Well may 
it be asked, What is contained in the art of the Dutch school that has 
given it such a dominant position? Their art contained a profound 
knowledge and appreciation of the science of light. Rembrandt fathomed 
the mystery of this science to its depths; his brush flowed with color 
dipped in light, luminous as the sun and in shadows mysterious as the 
mantle of night. The poetry of light and shade was ever their theme, 
with its infinite chords and harmonies. ‘They found this subtle evanes- 
cent beauty in the air tremulous with morning light, in the sky, in rolling 
clouds casting purple shadows over the golden fields and red-roofed towns, 
in their quaint houses lighted by small latticed windows, on their busy 
canals and the wild seas that surrounded them. They found it every- 
where. To them the commonplace no longer existed. 

The beauty or lack of beauty in material things gave the Dutch 
masters least concern ; an object, irrespective of its intrinsic worth, was 
only beautiful in proportion to its capacity to reflect light or be absorbed 
in shadow to fulfill its function. This is true in three among the most 
notable pictures in this collection — ‘‘ The Jubilee,’’ by Adriaan van 
Ostade ; ‘‘ The Guitar Lesson,’’ by Gerardus Terburg, and ‘‘ The Happy 
Mother,’’ by Willem van Mieris. Excepting the satin dress in ‘‘ The 
Guitar Lesson ’’ the material things that make up the composition of these 
pictures are not worth the value of so much junk, and the figures in real 
life would hardly excite our notice. ‘‘ The Jubilee,’’ by van Ostade, is 
a rare example of his skill, rich and mellow in color and exquisite in 
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PORTRAIT OF A GiRL, REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. 


tone. Note the picturesqueness of the interior, the apparent abandon of 
arransement, yet making a symmetrical composition. High against the 
wall stands the fiddler intent upon his tune, near him to the right a young 
couple and a peasant leaning forward beating time. In the middle is an 
old man and woman dancing away with all the spirit of youth; in the 
foreground are children at play, and still life thrown aside to make room 
for the dancers ; further back, near an open entrance, sit spectators drink- 
ing. The foreground is in a beautiful mellow light, giving warmth to 
the color and leading subtly into the half-tone and darkness of the 
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interior. It is an exquisite picture, full of light, color and character, 
and truly zesthetic in the highest sense of art. ‘‘ The Guitar Lesson,’’ by 
Terburg, though hardly so worthy an example, is well worth close 
scrutiny. ‘The division of the masses of light and shade seen at a dis- 
tance is modified by the penetration of the one into the other in so 
delicate a manner that between them they express depth of space, which 
is gracefully filled by the wholesome young woman with the exquisitely 
painted white satin dress, holding the guiiar and sitting before a piano- 
forte, at the end of which is the young master well in shadow. It is a 
charming composition, though in the matter of tone it is not equal to the 


PORTRAIT OF MARQUIS SPINOLA, BY PETER PAUL RUBENS. 
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best of his works one sees in the European galleries. The third picture, 
‘The Happy Mother,’’ tells its own story. Here we find realism in 
texture and detail to a degree, leaving us to wonder how it was possible 
to be so minute and yet retain such breadth of effect. The wickerwork 
in the cradle in the full light is painted with no more detail than a 





THE JUBILEE, BY ADRIAAN VAN OSTADE. 


similarly made bird cage hanging in deep shadow. The still life on the 
table is marvelously rendered, worthy of Dow, who was preéminent in 
painting with exquisite minuteness. But all of this is mainly beautiful 
because it coexists with the most delicate yet luscious color, true values, 
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luminosity in the light and infinite depth in the shadow, all bound 
together by complete harmony of tone. 

The Art Institute may be justly proud to house permanently such a 
treasure in the way of a painting as Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Girl,’’ or 
as the catalogue states, sometimes called ‘‘ The Child of the State.’’ A 
young girl leaning with hands upon the window sill, looking out full face 
into the soft sunlit morning air, comprise the material and incidents ; but 
note what he has achieved with them. The effect of light and shade 
without being forced is strong and simplicity itself in rendering; the 
modeling is firm and substantial, luminous in the lights and mellow and 
retiring in the shadows. Add to this the fine carriage and character of 
head and it may give a hint at this wonderful picture. The ‘‘ Account- 
ant,’’ also by Rembrandt, has much higher color and is more loosely 
treated, but does not leave the intense impression of the former. ‘‘ The 
Portrait of the Artist’s Son,’’ by Franz Hals, is a good example of his 
characterization and handling. Hals was essentially the painter — he 
wielded his brush as the expert fencer his rapier, fatefully sure, but with 
a dash that ever astonishes. The portrait, ‘‘ Marquis Spinola,’’ by 
Rubens, is another notable head. Noble in carriage, fine in color, intense 
in character, it combines superbly the requirements of a portrait. So, too, 
the three-quarter length, by the gentle Van Dyck, of Princess Helena 
Leonara de Lievere, devoid of ostentation, its simplicity is itscharm. Ofthe 
landscapes, ‘‘ The Water Mill,’’ by Hobbema, the father of modern land- 
scape art, deserves warmest interest. It is intensely picturesque, and of a 
kind in which the Dutch revel. An old red-roofed mill, with overshot 
wheel, the dam, mill stream, winding road to the left disappearing among 
the low hills, the variety of trees — all go together in masses that interlace 
and produce a fine composition. We might speak at greater length of 
Ruisdael, with his noisy waterfalls; Jan Steen’s interiors, with rollick- 
ing peasants; Backhuisen’s and Van de Velde’s animated marines ; 
Cuip’s cattle and landscapes, and Berghem’s shepherds. The Dutch 
school was ever true to its art instincts. The artists painted because 
they loved to and depicted what they loved. They were true to them- 
selves, true to their period and time. Their art embraced all humanity, 
touched upon every mood and character, blessing all with the benediction 
of heaven’s mellow light. 

J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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JOHN WATSON, 


First Professional Painter in America. 


WENTY-THREE years before Benjamin West was born, and eight 

years before the advent of Smybert, there came to this country 

a young artist named John Watson. Watson is the first professional 

painter in America of whom we have any record. He was born near 

Dumfries, Scotland, in 1685. He came to America in 1715, and settled 
at Perth Amboy, then the capital of the province of New Jersey. 

Little is known of his boyhood days. His parents were very poor, 
and at an early age he was sent into the world to shift for himself. He 
learned the art of house and sign painting, and became an expert drafts- 
man. He first commenced his art education by copying, in his leisure 
moments, prints and any drawings that chance threw in his way. At 
last, so enamored did he become with the work, that he neglected every- 
thing else, and set up as a portrait painter in Dumfries. 


JOHN WATSON. v0 


There is a story that he wooed a pretty country lass, whose father 
owned many acres of land, and that one evening, about a week before 
the wedding, he called to see her, but she was not at home. Thinking 
that she awaited him in the garden, where they were wont to spend their 
time on pleasant summer evenings, he went there. Walking down the 
winding path, he came within a few feet of the rustic bench. He heard 
voices. He halted, and silently parting the boughs of a bush, he looked 
through the twigs. She was there as he anticipated, but not alone. The 
man who sat close beside her with his arms about her, was a young piper, 
whom Watson knew very well. He turned away and left them without a 
word or sound to betray his presence. It is needless to add that she 
never became his wife after what he had witnessed. 

Utterly dejected, he emigrated to America, to seek refuge from heart 
troubles. He never again sought the hand of a woman in marriage. 
Watson was transformed from a genial spirit into a sort of cynic. Years 
afterward, when his nephew expressed a desire to marry, Watson was 
greatly irritated. ‘‘ Never trust a woman,’’ he would exclaim, bitterly. 
Watson died a bachelor, at the age of eighty-three years. 

In his new home at Perth Amboy he opened a studio, and soon 
acquired a reputation as an artist. Watson’s fame seems to have spread 
much beyond the capital of New Jersey. There is a partial list of his 
paintings in the possession of Mr. Benson J. Lossing, the American his- 
torian, which bears the names of ex-Governor Sir William Keith and Lady 
Keith, of Pennsylvania, ex-Governor Spottswood, of Virginia, and other 
persons of distinction in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, New York 
and Rhode Island ; also Governors Burnet and Morris, and Arent Schuy- 
ler, of New Jersey. Watson also painted several miniature portraits of 
himself. Each of these bore a record of his age when it was executed. 
In those days portraiture paid so poorly that Watson combined with the 
practice of his art the profession of a money-lender. He became rich, 
owned houses in Perth Amboy, and land in the neighborhood. At the 
age of forty-five Watson visited his old home in Scotland. 

On his return to his adopted country, he brought with him a collection 
of paintings, and formed an attractive art gallery in his house. This, 
probably, is the first picture-gallery ever seen in America. The painter 
possessed two houses in Perth Amboy which stood near each other, one of 
them being appropriated to these paintings, which, it is said, covered the 
walls. The other was his dwelling, a frame building, having its window- 
shutters covered with ‘‘ heads of heroes, and of kings with awe-inspiring 
crowns.”’ 

When old age approached, Watson prevailed upon his niece and 
nephew, Mary and Alexander Watson, to come to his home at Perth 
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Amboy. Alexander, who had been a midshipman in the royal navy, 
became manager of the painter’s growing estate and the expectant heir 
to all his possessions. The old painter became blind, deaf, and at length 
bedridden. He remained in this condition for several years. 

The house in which they dwelt needed repairing, but the artist would 
not allow expenses to be incurred in making repairs. ‘The nephew, rely- 
ing upon his uncle’s inability to move, see or hear, concluded a bargain 
with a carpenter to put a new roof on the house. The carpenter agreed 
to wait for his pay until the old painter would ‘‘ shuffle off his mortal 


coil,’’ ‘‘ which must be very soon,’’ said Alexander, ‘‘in the course of 
nature, you know.’’ 
‘** Accordingly,’’ says Dunlap, ‘‘ the house was unroofed and reroofed 


while the owner was living in it, perfectly unconscious of the important 
operation which was in progress over his head. The strokes of ham- 
mers, however, occasionally reached his ear, penetrating the obstacles 
interposed by art and nature, and the heir was startled by the question, 
‘What is the meaning of that pecking and knocking that I hear every 
day ?’ The nephew, taken by surprise, answered : ‘ Pecking ? pecking? 
Oh! ay! ’tis the woodpeckers ; they are in amazing quantities this year ; 
leave the trees and attack the roofs of the houses; there is no driving 
them off.’ When the roof was finished, the saucy birds ceased pecking.’’ 

At last, in the summer of 1768, the venerable painter died. He was 
buried near the southeast corner of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church ceme- 
tery, at Perth Amboy. At the head of his grave is a white stone bearing 
the inscription : 


HERE LIES INTERRED THE BODY OF 
JOHN WATSON 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE AUGUST 22, 1768, 


AGED 83 YEARS. 


The nephew inherited the property of his uncle. As soon as it came 
into his possession, he started off ‘‘in search of a wife.’’ His travels 
were not in vain, and he returned to Amboy, bringing with him a very 
amiable and interesting woman as his wife. Up to this time Alexander 
had been obliged to lead the life of a bachelor, for his uncle would never 
listen patiently to his occasional expression of a desire to marry. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, Alexander was compelled 
to flee from the storm which threatened the adherents to the royal cause 
in New Jersey. He was afterward captured and carried to Connecticut 
as a prisoner of war. The deserted house and picture gallery were 
demolished by a company of New Jersey militiamen. What became of 
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Mr. Watson’s collection of paintings is not known, and as none of his 
own of any size have come down to us, we are left comparatively in 
ignorance of his proficiency in the art. There are, however, a number of 


his india ink sketches in existence. 
FRANK E. WASKA, 
Art Department, Chicago Public Library. 
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O many people, even in this enlightened state of the world, the words 
Colorado and Denver still suggest the wild and unkempt frontier, 
wild cowboys, wild bears, and bare Indians. But the State of Colorado is 
a State of surprises. In Denver and Colorado Springs one finds beautiful 
architecture, many cultivated people and much refinement, and in a half- 
day’s journey in certain directions one may reach primeval solitudes 
where a tenpenny nail is a bonanza if one needs and does not happen to 
have one. Colorado people are cosmopolitan ; a large wealth per capita 
has made them travelers, and very many have visited Europe and are 
more or less familiar with the art treasures of the old world. ‘This fact 
has been adverse to resident artists; there was a ‘‘can there any good 
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thing come out of Nazareth ’’ feeling regarding home talent, and the old 
familiar drama of the lonely garret and the hungry artist has been done 
over and overdone with all the variations. Unfortunately this is not all 
in the past ; even at the present day there is nota much more unpromising 
field for the artist who has a picture to sell than Denver. Art schools 
have flourished and declined in Denver during the past fifteen years. 
Never being a financial success, they would struggle awhile and then 
succumb. But every effort was an advantage to a certain extent, as the 
public in this manner was kept with some art interest before it. The Art 
Department of the Denver University for many years~sustained large 
classes in cast drawing, modeling and life drawing, and good work was 
accomplished. 

Then came the Denver Art League, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions of members of various classes. This institution promised much and 
really performed much during its short career. Led by the lamented 
Samuel Richards, the usual drawing classes were formed. Lectures upon 
art topics and art receptions were given, and a comprehensive exhibition 
of the works in oil, water color and black-and-white of Thomas Moran 
attracted large crowds. A smaller collection of the works of Walter 
MacEwen was also very favorably received. 

The outlook was bright, for though the school was a financial burden, 
still the dues of the various classes of members would have canceled the 
deficit and made it possible to keep along with the work. But the panic 
came, with its burden of ruin and disaster, voluntary contributions 
stopped, and the Art League went down to rise no more. 

But the few artists of the city met together and judged that the light 
must not be allowed to go out, so they organized an Artists’ Club. The 
dues were nominal and no expenses were incurred. Meetings were held 
occasionally at studios and private residences as invitations were received. 
An exhibition of paintings was held the first spring, and Mr. Hamilton 
Hamilton being in Denver that year, his kindly aid was offered and 
accepted. The associate membership is extended to any who are inter- 
ested in art, and gradually this has increased until there are at present 
about five hundred in this class. 

Last year the project of a building of some sort came prominently 
before the club, and it was determined to make a start in this direction, 
even though in a very humble way. Soa new class of sustaining mem- 
bers was created, and by vote the dues of this class, $10 each per annum, 
were to be placed in a sinking fund to be used for no other purpose than a 
building. This fund is being constantly augmented. After nearly a 
year spent in investigating various building projects, mainly for a building 
upon leased ground, it was found impracticable to attempt building at 
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SOUTH PARK, COLORADO, FROM A PAINTING BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE ADAMS. 


present, and a small gallery, about 35 by 60 feet, being found vacant, it 
was rented. So here at last, after years of homelessness, our Artists’ 
Club has found comfortable quarters, where sketching classes, lectures 
and socials can be held ; and the gallery having a skylight, exhibitions, 
somewhat limited of course in numbers, can be given. At one side of 
the gallery, and connected with it, are two smaller apartments, which are 
useful as reading rooms, for committees and cloakrooms. Here are 
kept on file the art publications of this country and Europe. The present 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Artists’ Club, which opened to the public 
on April 13, is fully up to the level of those that have preceded it, possibly 
a trifle in advance. Quite a number of well-known artists from the East 
have honored us (as they would probably put it) with a representative 
work. Chicago is well represented by Mrs. William H. Cole, Bessie 
Potter and Bertha Menzler, and local artists have contributed quite 
generally. 

Occupying a prominent position hangs Irving Wiles’ ‘‘ Russian Tea.”’ 
Beautiful with candlelight and pink shades and delicate outlines of 
women’s forms, it is full of strong technical excellencies. But why spend 
such good work on Russian teas? Yet if great Jupiter Sargent leads the 
way, may not others follow—at a respectful distance? Bruce Crane 
contributes a ‘‘ Winter Morning,’’ a delicate harmony of pale yellow 
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and violet-gray, which was evidently evolved from his inner consciousness 
without a pang. 

Great is the power of imagination. Some of our Eastern friends have 
not yet fully gotten rid of the idea that almost anything will answer for 
the wild and woolly West. But Walter Clark sends a very straightforward 
and honest out-of-door canvas entitled ‘‘ Along Peconic,’’ showing the 
level horizon of the ocean high up the canvas, and the scant growth of 





VENETIAN SCENE, BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 


the seaside, kept -finely in tone, occupying the middle distance and fore- 
ground. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls’ Venetian scenes are as charming as 
usual, one entitled ‘‘ A Venetian Balcony’’ being a particularly sunny 
sketch. Agnes Abbott’s ‘‘ My Neighbor’s Hayfield,’’ while not having 
all the elements of a picture, is a pleasant combination of olive greens. 
Ben Foster remembers Holland and the Dutchmen, and with brush in 
hand reaches out for the unattainable in two interesting water colors. 
But to notice particularly work by such well-known artists as Bolton 
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Jones, C. Harry Eaton, Robert Minor, William Sartain and Kruseman 
van Elten would be superfluous when their characteristics are so well 
understood. They, of course, have sent canvases of merit. Among the 
most beautiful and poetic pictures from New York are ‘‘A Toiler,’’ by 
Elliott Daingerfield, and ‘‘ Remembrance,’’ by Arthur Davies. Both are 
in a low key, suggesting Millet or Dupré, and will appeal strongly to 
many. W. T. Richards sends a shore view in his best vein, with sunlight 
breaking through clouds and surf rolling up the smooth incline of the 
beach. But where are the pictures which portray this vast country pecul- 
iarly our own? ‘The white-capped peaks of the main range, the pros- 
pector, the irrigator, the hunter, the homestead seeker? One is obliged 
to confess that they are very rare. What is the explanation ? 

There probably are several reasons ; one is that asa rule ‘‘ it does not 
pay ’’ to paint new and characteristic subjects. Mortals in general, and 
picture-buyers in particular, are very conventional and continually call 
for what has become thoroughly familiar through long association. The 
new subject only gradually comes into practical appreciation. 

Another reason is the inherent laziness of the artist, who would rather 
paint what others have seen and done than seek novel subjects and spend 
much time in elaborating them, with no hope of reward other than the 
approbation of his fellow-artists. 

Charles Craig, of Colorado Springs, and Harvey Young, of Denver, 
are neither of them represented this year, and their work is among the 
best and most typical produced in Colorado. Mr. Craig has done some 
careful study in the line of Indians, and Mr. Young’s water colors of 
plains subjects, treated in his own peculiar method, are widely known. 
‘“A Shell Bank, Galveston Bay,’’ by Emma Richardson Cherry, of 
Houston, Texas, is distinctly in the right direction. Against a clear blue 
sky rise yellow-white bluffs, surmounted by straggling bushes, and up 
the side of the ravine the sprangly growth of the prickly pear cactus is 
seen. 

Frank Sauerwen’s picture, entitled ‘‘ The Nightingale,’’ is good in 
tone and suffused with an almost supernatural glow. ‘‘ Rosalind,’’ by 
H. Read, is excellent in color harmony and drawn with great care. 

A portrait study by Charles M. Carter is very crisp in handling, and 
clear and attractive in color. Much excellent work in flower painting 
is shown by Harriet W. Hayden; some broad landscapes in water color 
by Elizabeth Spalding ; a characteristic head in plaster by Elsie Ward, 
and artistic designs in decorative art by Elizabeth Wilmarth. The 
exhibition, as a whole, is interesting and of really high grade. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE ADAMS. 


’ 
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THE ANN ARBOR ART SCHOOL. 


<% in a university town has many attractions and some 
ie My drawbacks. The charming hum of industry and tone of 

; coal dust, the soiled linen and grimy hands which 

g assure us of aggressive progressiveness here in Chi- 
VN ay cago are unknown at the seat of the University of 
. Michigan. Law and Latin, physics and philosophy 
are at least clean. But they are also conservative. 
~ _—.1 All that Chicago is Ann Arbor is not. A well reg- 
ws” " ulated city government and clean back yards so little 
cared for here are much in evidence there, and so is 
slowness of development. Ann Arbor is as proud 
of that which she already has as Chicago is of what she is going to get. 

Things are done in a large way by a State government ; but legislation 
is of the people, and, bless them, the people want practical things. Cul- 
tivation is not practical enough, so they mistakenly think. The school 
of architecture was allowed to die, though that of engineering flourishes. 
A collection of pictures at the University (a bequest) contains a mass of 
copies, bad ones, and is not always respectfully spoken of. But I find 
upon examination that lost in this rubbish are some forty odd excellent 
originals, good enough for the best art museums. There is the prospect 
of a donation —only donations for the ornamentals — for building a suit- 
able gallery for this collection. An art club has for some years kept a 
little school in operation and it was upon this basis that I was invited to 

’ build better, if possible. 

The studios have been moved from the business street to the campus 
front and the attention of the university circle gained. This is already 
an important development. 

The majority of the pupils are doing serious drawing from casts and 
life and they show an admirable determination to really cultivate them- 
selves. A sufficient proportion of the workers are males, but it is difficult 
to secure constant attendance of university students because of the pressure 
of their regular studies. 

The Ann Arbor Art School is affiliated with the Art Institute. The 
drawings already submitted have commanded very respectful attention at 
the headquarters establishment. Whatever else this work may accomplish 


the leaven is (being) spread in the mass. 
JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON. 
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AN ARTIST AND HIS WORK. 


OMETHING like seven or eight years ago there landed in New York, 
from a steamer of the North German Lloyd, a young artist who, 

possessing a total lack of influential friends or money, was in a fair way 
to find the world a very difficult oyster indeed to open. Yet today that 
young artist’s work is familiar to picture-lovers all over the country, and 
in an exhibition of pastels and drawings being held in this city may be 
found excellent proof of what courage and persistence, combined with 
clever training, may accomplish. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. Albert Beck Wenzell, was born in 
Detroit, Michigan, some thirty-three years since. He received a common- 
school education, but an inborn taste for caricature, combined with a lack 
of proper reverence for teachers (whom he viewed as legitimate prey for 
his pencil) and an inability to see the necessity for study, shortened his 
school days very materially. His education as an artist, begun so 
inauspiciously, was continued at Munich and finished at Paris — so far as 
tuition is concerned. So far as one may judge from his work and its 
increasing excellence each year, he has set his ambition in high places. 

The success which Mr. Wenzell has attained in his art has not been 
the result of booming. He has steadily and evenly worked his way into 
public favor, and has but himself to thank for it. In art, as in literature, 
there have not been lacking instances of the advantage of published 
approval, and even patronage. Lamb and Coleridge helped Hogarth, the 
master of satire; Boileau spoke only good of Moliére. But in our own 
day the followers of art and letters have at times degenerated the process 
into a ‘‘you tickle me and I’ll tickle you’’ confederacy that is far from 
commendable. All of which makes it exceedingly refreshing to meet 
with a really independent artist ; for whatever popularity Mr. Wenzell 
has achieved, he certainly has come by it honestly. His work as an 
illustrator (necessarily circumscribed by conditions) is marked by great 
originality of treatment. It may be said that he does not even copy 
himself; or if at all, that amiable weakness is confined to an occasional 
favorite summer or winter girl, whom we are quite willing to allow him 
some latitude to perpetuate. 

In some of his later work his drawings are taking on a strong and 
vigorous tone, that promises well for the future, and will afford him a 
wider range to display his versatility and ability. 

Without attempting a critical analysis of the process of gradual 
transformation which is taking place in Mr. Wenzell’s pictures, it may be 
said generally that few artists have depended so little hitherto on impres- 
sionism. His line is always notable for black-and-white drawings, and 
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there is a conspicuous absence of that slurring of detail and reaching 
after effect which seems an irresistible temptation to many of his brother- 
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craftsmen. The general run of Mr. Wenzell’s drawings speak for them- 
selves and tell their own story. They leave but little to the imagination. 
In a set of drawings recently published, however, is found impres- 





THE AMERICAN GIRL’S CHOICE, BY A. B. WENZELL. 


Copyrighted by Robert Howard Russell. 
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MOONLIGHT, BY A. B. WENZELL. 


Copyrighted by Robert Howard Russell. 


sionism pure and simple. The set comprises four drawings, and was 
published early in the year. The pictures constituting the set tell a little 
story of medizeval love, and are good specimens of the artist’s work. The 
first — somewhat tinged with mysticism —serves as a not inappropriate 
introduction for the touching tragedy that is to follow. The writer has 
always considered Mr. Wenzell’s men rather superior to his women, and 
finds himself fortified in that opinion by a contemplation of the second 
picture of the set —a scene full of force and vigor. But the last of the 
series contains the most striking example of the artist’s versatility and 
skill, and (unfortunately for the above contention) there is in it but the 
figure of a woman and the armor of a dead man. One is almost tempted 
to wish that the martial casings of the departed warrior were more 
comfortably arranged, even to the extent of conforming to the traditional 
and conventional full-length display, as might easily have been done 
without interfering with the ‘‘balance’’ of the group. But that is a 
small matter of detail. ‘The gentleman who in life wore that steel suit 
(no doubt with heat and abrasions, and possibly with profane reference 
thereto) and whose body reposes presumably somewhere beneath it, is at 
peace at last. Neither love nor the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war ’’ concerns him more, and he is relegated to the ranks of secondary 
considerations. It is with the sorrow of the woman that the picture has 
to do; and it is a sorrow that appeals to one pleasurably, almost. Her’s 
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MIDSUMMER, BY A. B. WENZELL,. 


Copyrighted by Robert Howard Russell. 


is not a wild and disheveled anguish; it is the well-bred and decorous 
grief of a well-groomed gentlewoman, such as the artist delights to 
portray. The lace-trimmed, brocaded satin gown is perfect fitting and 
pleasing to the eye, and surely sets off the beauty of the pretty, sorrowing 
head. The whole figure is thoroughly artistic in itself; the posture and 
accessories convey the idea of rest and resignation, and the presence of 
the soft cushion upon which she has been careful to kneel does no 
violence to that feeling. There is tranquil pleasure in the scene, for 
apparently the decease of the ladye’s knight is not of recent date—which 
explains matters. But oh, the pity of that little bunch of white roses laid 
so timidly upon the cold stone! They tell another story of a woman’s 
heart in a language all theirown. With a pitiful wail they were placed 
there, when my lady sank down to her prayerful vigil. Even the beauti- 
ful gown is forgotten and forgiven in that bit of clever impressionism. 

In sharp contrast is much of Mr. Wenzell’s other work ; ‘‘An Anx- 
ious Moment with a Runaway,’’ for instance, and others of that kind. 
Though the artist has given us little opportunity to judge his skill as an 
animal painter, the few specimens he has published speak well for his 
ability in that line. He evidently has a wide knowledge of anatomy. 

In common with the.productions of many artists whose principal work 
is illustrations, the scope of which is frequently dictated, the subject mat- 
ter of such exhibited drawings is always secondary to the interest involved 
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THE HORSE SHOW, BY A. B. WENZELL. 


Copyrighted by Harper & Brothers. 


in their execution. The ubiquitous and omnipresent art manager has his 
say, and it is usually final, and it boots nothing that it sometimes inter- 
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feres with the artist’s ambition. Mr. Wenzell’s work has underlying it 
such a healthy and ambitious tone that one instinctively feels that some 
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Copyrighted by Robert Howard Russell. 


day he will succumb to a latent temptation to discard ‘‘ fine-bodyism ”’ 
(however good it may be in itself) and dig down deep into his inner con- 
sciousness. Then he will drag out something, not of the beauties of the 
illustrateds, but which will be stronger and better and hardier, and will 
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live when works of conventionality shall be gathered to the ashheap of 
oblivion; for his artistic instinct will hold him between the extremes; he 
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Copyrighted by Robert Howard Russell. 


’ 


will not ‘‘ polish the boots of a fighting soldier,’’ nor, on the other hand, 
put too many toes on his chickens. 

Drawings of the class that lead one to the conclusion that hard, 
emphatic, brawny action will in time dominate Mr. Wenzell’s work, are : 
‘‘In the Bois de Boulogne,’’ ‘‘A Pointer from Berlin,’’ and, in fact, 


nearly all of his German life sketches, and many others that will be self- 
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apparent to the spectator. The entities are so well preserved in his pic- 
tures ; his work is so even and honest that when he does conclude to 
abandon society and fine furniture, we shall be just as sure of artistic 
results, even though the palette knife jabs deep into the silver coating that 
covers the back of the shining mirror. His work is evidence of his hon- 
esty ; his humor is infectious; his satire is kindly ; every phase of his 
output bears the stamp of patient effort and tireless industry. Even if he’ 
never varies from the present work of his hand, we shall say contentedly, 
with Stevenson’s traveler, ‘‘ Thank God!’’ and put our pipe in our 
pocket ; for the present is good enough. As satirist and moralist, he will 
map out his own path, and, we rest satisfied, follow it to the end. 

In many of the artist’s drawings are heads of himself, most cleverly 
executed, and in one —‘‘ Rigors of a Russian Climate ’’—a full-length 
portrait, which, wzder the circumstances, must have been an extremely 
difficult piece of work. If he has not maligned himself, this picture must 
be considered as representing a most conscientious sacrifice to the exigen- 
cies of art. 

That humor must be of a kindly brand that is fond of quizzing oneself. 
But most satirists have been good fellows. Swift wrote nonsense for 
amusement ; Stevenson, most kindly of satirists, wrote ridiculous letters 
to his friends. And with the pencil, as with the pen, Hogarth, first of 
illustrators, removed with gentle humor the sting of his sharp probe, and 
often offered himself for a mark. CHARLES FRANCIS BOURKE. 
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NE of the surprises of the winter has been the exhibition of the 
Chicago Arts and Crafts Society, which, in conjunction with the 
Architectural Club, recently occupied the south galleries of the Institute. 
Admirably connected by a similarity of interest, each half of this dual 
exhibition has been valuable as a manifestation of that continuity of art 
which few endeavor to trace beyond the application of paint to canvas. 
Everyone is weary, especially at the end of a winter, with much talk 
about A--t, so that an exhibition of household articles, simple, broad 
and free in line, with familiar forms clearly related to definite functions 
and presenting no problems, came with a freshness and restfulness infi- 
nitely grateful. Cups and platters, pots and pans, tables and chairs, 
though insignificant in their humble ministering, are important articles 
when considered in the light of the sensitiveness of man’s character and 
the persistency of their effect. We are too accustomed to regard these 
objects as neglectable quantities, overlooking the sheer persistence which 
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A GROUP OF DEDHAM POTTERY. 


makes them forces. Stars which are far beyond the range of human 
vision have been photographed, not because a photographic.film is more 
sensitive than the human eye, but because it is possible to adjust the 
relative positions of star and film so that the film, moving as the star 
moves, the light from the invisible world by pegging away at the same 
spot at length produces its effect. 

The recognition of a similar sensitiveness in our sense of beauty and 
a similar persistency in our surroundings has been the cause of that 
revolt known as the arts and crafts movement, formulated in the 
announcement that we recognize the fact that the standard of everyday 
articles has fallen so low that it constitutes a menace and an evil to be 
remedied. 

In the small east room a visitor first encountered this endeavor after a 
better state of things in the productions of the Dedham Pottery. There 
were several pleasant things to remark in this first encounter, notably the 
fact that this beautiful ware is a monument to the energy and persever- 
ance of one man. ‘The catalogue states that ‘‘ Mr. Robertson’s devotion 
to the zesthetic ideal and a lack of patronage compelled him to close the 
pottery until a few gentlemen in Boston, appreciating the beauty of the 
products, formed a company.’’ One would like to acknowledge the debt 
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due to the few gentleman who made a mere incident of that lack of pat- 
ronage inevitable on a devotion to the esthetic ideal. The plate in 
crackle glaze with the rabbit design founded on the Dedham trade-mark 
by Joseph Linden Smith was very good, with a true sense of what is due 
both to rabbits and plates. It is far removed from that spirit of design 
which puts realistically slippery fish (beautifully painted, of course) on 
fish plates or compels us to smear ice cream over Madame de Monte- 
span’s intelligent countenance. Mr. Smith’s rabbits were so truly decora- 
tive that when viewed upside down, as one is obliged to look at some 
part of the border of a plate, they did not look like rabbits at all. 
Merging themselves into the border at the bottom of the plate, one had 
a feeling of a decorative band only. The butterfly design in the same 
case, by Charles E. Mills, was perhaps a little trite, but the crabs and 
turtles by the same artist were good in that same essentially decorative 
feeling that marked the rest of the work. It is picasant to record that 
nearly every article in this case was sold, and it is also pleasant to be 
able to credit the individual craftsman with his good work as well as the 
firm whose aim and policy, of course, dominates the output. 

The artists who are not artists of the paint box a2loue, have hitherto 
had to submerge their identity in that of the organization of which they 
are a part. The rule of all Arts and Crafts catalogues is to give to the 
individual the credit which is his due. This policy was carried out in the 
catalogue of the recent exhibition, and was the one point in which the 
catalogue was entirely satisfactory. 

In a companion case were specimens of new glazes from the Dedham 
Pottery. In their variety and color they were most attractive, but even 
though comparisons are odious, it must be stated the forms themselves 
had not the grace and refinement of the Rookwood examples. The Ded- 
ham pieces had occasionally a surplusage of imagination, which, however 
attractive at first, has not the lasting power of examples in which a cer- 
tain tact of omission has been employed. The Rookwood pottery dis- 
played a marked departure from the color scheme with which it has been 
so long identified, greens and iris being the new notes. Two large pieces 
in which various shades of green were very cleverly combined, and a 
‘‘jack in the pulpit’’ vase, are distinct and pleasing memories, and as a 
whole the exhibit pleased both for forms and color, the outlines suggesting 
a wise appreciation of Japanese work. One or two examples, however, 
which showed a Japanese appreciation of Western ideas, were not so 
happy. 

The metal work in the exhibition not only showed training and a cul- 
tured individuality, but struck a somewhat new note. Copper work being 
usually thin sheet metal hammered or beaten, some heavy copper 
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bowls of simplest form but gorgeous coloring excited interest for both 
these two unusual qualities. The weight of the metal and restraint of 
the treatment gave a dignity of form and material, and the coloring 
being the emphasis of an intrinsic beauty, an impression of a direct and 
absolutely legitimate effect was the result. This character indeed very 
largely pervaded most of the exhibits. A feeling prevailed that each 
object was made, not ‘‘ designed ’’ by a designer, who had nothing to do 
with the making. One felt the ‘‘ rapport ’’ between the various workers and 
their work. The adornment in each case had a real relation to the mate- 
rial and to the object, the carving was carved wood, and the embroidery 
was based on forms germane to woof and needle. 

These copper bowls (which, by the by, must be credited at a high 
artistic value to Mrs. Yale Wynne and her pupil, Mrs. Homer Taylor) 
had in common with the major part of the exhibits a certain quality 
which we, with our slipshod use of words, have called barbaric — that is, 
they are not the work of barbarians (forgive us, Guizot) but of cultured 
men and women who are reminding us that art, as imaginative production, 
has other methods of expression than oils and canvas. ‘The ‘‘ commercial 
article,’’ however, with its ephemeral trumpery, its minimum of material, 
its filigree silverware, its ‘‘carving’’ pressed out of sawdust and glue, 
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FROM THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
has naturally created a revulsion in the minds of all who really care for 
the higher production ; hence we get a reversion to simpler forms, to pri- 
mary colors, and a desire to create something enduring, worthy and dig- 
nified. These qualities are found, it is true, in most early work, but 
under the circumstances it would be just as correct to call them — protes- 
tant, for instance, as barbaric. Better perhaps, as we could indicate 
degree by stating whether people protested too much, too little, or not at 
all. Mrs. Wynne and Mrs. Taylor seem to protest just enough. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higginson argue skillfully for the freedom that broad- 
ens down from precedent to precedent, with a wise regard for the best 
that precedent contains. Their work shows training and appreciation in | 
every line, and at the same time that perfect freedom in handling old 
forms which comes from an observance of law, and is entirely different 
from the license which ignores it. The same feeling was evoked by this 
furniture as by Mr. Yale’s silverware, that conviction that no ‘‘ designer ’’ 
intervened, and the delight given by the evidence of a ‘‘ rapport’’ between 
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the craftsman and his work, which was strong and unmistakable. It 
would be difficult to match the charm of Mr. Yale’s cream cover and 
sugar bowl and spoons. Their qualities are those fundamental ones 
which are the persistent factors in the art of all ages. Hence they have 
not a trace of that froth which makes for fashion old or new, and conse- 
quently are ‘‘ consummations devoutly to be desired.’’ 

A screen by Mr. Hazenplug, which displayed a sense of humor as 
well as a very fine feeling for line ; a copper lamp shade, by Miss Louisa 
Anderson, which was one of the most prominent successes of the exhibi- 
tion; Mr. and Mrs. Spicer’s interesting chests, and some very good pot- 
tery of an unusual nature, exhibited by Mr. Charles Bridges Dean, were 
all objects which contributed to the interest of the ensemble. 

Most of what can be said in disfavor of the exhibition must be leveled 
against the period as well as the individual. A desire for novelty is 
not confined to arts and crafts exhibitions, but is evident in our picture 
galleries, in our architecture, in our literature. There has been such a 
long period creatively sterile that we have had to hold on to the old 
examples. These have gradually come to be considered not as the 
expressions of the people who created them, but as the formule of peo- 
ple who had nothing original to say. People who feel they have some- 
thing to say, naturally wish to disassociate themselves from what seems 


to them a meaningless and dying antiquarianism, and, in their desire to 
do so definitely, they often insist upon themselves and their position to 
a degree which is bad manners. ‘There were very few cases in which the 
Arts and Crafts outraged good breeding, and the exhibition as a whole, 
good as it was, gave greater promise for the future. And that is an 
achievement. 


GEORGE M. R. Twose. 
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CHILD SEWING, BY FRANK W. BENSON. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS. 


ND now at the end of the art season —a season rich in sales, gen- 
A eral exhibitions of all sorts and individual shows by great and 
small men, of pictures big and little in every known medium (I really 
doubt if the oldest and most artful of our inhabitants can remember 
another such) — here are the big shows by which are marked the year's 
standing in American art. Instead of two, as usual, there are this year 
three, caused by ten members of the Society of American Artists seceding 
and forming a coterie called ‘‘ Ten American Painters.’’ They have 
withdrawn in much the same manner that the men who at first composed 
the society left the Academy a score of years ago. And now this same 
Society has arrived at the distinction of having in turn an offshoot. Hav- 
ing viewed the three exhibitions, it is easily seen why the first split took 
place, and the latter one is no less readily understood. It was inevitable 
that the younger men returning from foreign ateliers should be dissatis- 
fied to the point of withdrawal with the tone of the Academy exhibi- 
tions ; these ten painters, it is manifest, cared not to exhibit with an 
organization practically pledged to fill a given amount of wall space, if 
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not with works of the first class, then with the best available. Their 
showing at the Durand-Ruel galleries of forty-five works does not espe- 
cially differ from the Society exhibition in Fifty-seventh street, except 
that the forty-five are all No. 1 things — really a Society show, with all 
the twos and threes and fours left out! One cannot help feeling that it 
is better thus — certainly more pleasing to the ten painters— though it 
affords little chance for the younger man to come up. To one seeing 
pictures all the time, this little gallery containing nothing but good pic- 
tures is a treat, but it has yet to be proven that it will appeal more 
strongly to the picture-loving public as against the art-loving public. 
* ** * * x 

At the Academy this year one is not disappointed to find the usual 
number of ‘‘ subject ’’ pictures — we have come to expect it, and he who 
goes to the Academy goes prepared for just that. To say ‘‘an Academy 
picture’’ is to use a very definite term. There are many good ones of 
the sort, too ; forexample: Mr. Henry’s ‘‘ Sunday Morning’’ (No. 203), 
showing a group of people in the costume of a generation ago, before a 
church of the same period, is full of good work and is a document of 
increasing value. It may be worth adding that it ‘‘ actually happened ’’— 
I believe the edifice still stands. Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ Coppersmith’’ (No. 
235) is another good picture in its solid, careful painting and general 
completeness. Mr. Brown is also represented, as usual, by one of his 
gamin studies, and Mr. Gaul with the no less usual military canvas. In 
another class we may put the contributions by Messrs. Chase, Thayer, 
Benson, Reid, Alexander Harrison, Smedley and Barse—all serious, 
well-painted things. Mr. Chase’s ‘‘In the Studio’’ (No. 211) has a 
very definite charm; Mr. Benson’s ‘‘ Child Sewing ’’ (No. 226) leaves 
almost nothing to be desired, and the ‘‘ Portrait’’ by Mr. Thayer pos- 
sesses all the strength and character we have come to associate with his 
signature. There are other portraits, but Mr. Beckwith’s portrait of his 
wife is the most notable, and would remain so in much stronger com- 
pany. Init Mr. Beckwith has had the assistance of a charming collabo- 
rator and has shown his appreciation by a wholly pleasing canvas surely 
and evenly painted. It is a full-length, life-size affair; Mrs. Beckwith 
is shown in street costume, and Mr. Beckwith has managed his varying 
textures of cloth and fur very skillfully. Among the landscapes will be 
found familiar ones by Mr. Jones, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bristol and Mr. 
McCord, and in no way different from the ones they always give us. 
And here is Mr. Palmer’s inevitable ‘‘ Winter in the Adirondacks.’’ By 
this time Mr. Palmer should do this sort of thing with his eyes shut ; 
there is no denying he does it mighty well, however it is done. More 
exhilarating and nearer glimpses of nature have been set down for us by 
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the late W. L. Picknell and Messrs. Dessar and Charles Warren Eaton. 
The first named, ‘‘ On the Banks of the Loing’’ (No. 192), is an excep- 
tionally strong thing and will hold its own anywhere. It seems large 
(about 3 by 5 feet) for the Academy galleries, as do the rather scenic 
‘* Setting Sun, Coast of Cornwall’’ (No. 130), by Mr. Laurence, and 
Mr. Parton’s ‘‘ The Woods’’ (No. 99). Mr. Shurtleff is worthily repre- 
sented, as usual, and it must be said for Mr. Eaton that he is now paint- 
ing definitely toward something. These canvases have a nice dramatic 
quality rarely seen in Academy landscapes. 
* 2 * * * 

One’s first look at the exhibition at the Fine Arts galleries in Fifty- 
seventh street is appetizing in the extreme. It is obtained when one 
mounts the steps at the street entrance, and only one picture is to be 
seen —Sargent’s ‘‘ Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Phelps-Stokes.’’ It is 
nearly a block away and the eye travels down the long hall and across 
three wide galleries to reach it. It is charming from there ; some of its 
defects are minimized and the color and strength seem to lose not at all. 


But, in academic parlance: ‘‘Is Mrs. Phelps-Stokes really that many 


heads high?’’ The other Sargent contributions bear a closer scrutiny 
more bravely — the Stevenson portrait is all that could be desired — abso- 
lutely unaffected in treatment as it is in pose. Mr. Sargent seems mod- 
estly to have forgotten himself and his medium altogether and to have 
worked with only the other master in mind. That it must be accepted 
as the portrait of Stevenson is beyond question. It is just right. And 
the two little Spanish bits, though informally sketchy, show perhaps even 
more clearly what a master hand is his. The exhibition this year is 
entirely too strong in the matter of weak portraits — they are to the right 
of one — to the left — all about —there seems no escape. Mr. Hyde’s are 
almost invariably uninteresting ; Mr. Brush’s show a laborious conscien- 
tiousness that is depressing ; Mr. Thorn’s are hard and stiff. Why pro- 
long the list? Let us find some that are at least more agreeable. Here 
is one by Clinton Peters ; another by James Wall Finn is notable for its 
pleasing composition ; Louis Loeb’s ‘‘ Woman with Poppies’’ is attract- 
ive, though so entirely hot in color that the poppies fail as a note, and 
the ‘‘Sonia’’ by F. Louis Mora is almost good. 

There is still another class, however, in which should be placed the 
canvases by Messrs. Thayer, Chase, Alexander, Charles Hopkinson, Mow- 
bray, Beckwith, Herter, Sergeant Kendall and Wilton Lockwood. Mr. 
Chase’s ‘‘ Did You Speak to Me?’’ (No. 57) is wholly pleasing ; Mr. 
Alexander’s big studies of women in fashionably picturesque gowns are 
refreshing in their ‘‘ difference’? and show to advantage not only his 
large knowledge of women and their frocks and such, but his thorough 
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technical equipment. All the contributions by Mr. Hopkinson are dis- 
tinctly satisfactory in their strength and simplicity almost posterlike. 
The Mowbray portrays a woman in black, and throughout is carefully 
painted and drawn, though one wishes for a bit more of color in the back- 
ground; the Herter is interesting for its quiet, refined tone and air of 
honest endeavor. Mr. Lockwood’s ‘‘ Master of Hounds’’ (No. 66) is 
absolutely honest and most satisfying —it is big and strong, and has the 
simplicity and tone that go to make the Hopkinson pictures good. Much 
might also be said in praise of Mr. Kendall’s ‘‘ Portrait’’ (No. 196), in 
the East Gallery, but it is hardly seen to advantage at the short range 
the little gallery affords. The young woman is seen seated upon a ver- 
anda and to the left distant trees and sky form a part of the background — 
a fragment that seems to harmonize with little else in the picture and is 
very disturbing. But one cannot doubt that the picture was actually 
painted in the open air — the whole canvas says so frankly. 

Of the landscapes, Mr. Chase’s naturally demand attention first — 
really, what would an exhibition be without him !—he is all around us 
with sketches of almost everything, all done in his fine, enthusiastic, 
breezy way. In point of fact do we not depend every year upon a small 
number of men to carry our shows here? And how few !— without 
whom our walls would be dull indeed. These things by Mr. Chase of 
sea and sky and sandy shore are like a breath of the salt-sea air itself — 
he has somehow managed to bring a bit of even that back to us, as he 
would a flower. So long as one paints only paintable things he remains 
a painter merely ; it is when he goes beyond that and makes us feel and 
hear the things paint will not express—ah, he is much more than 
‘‘ William M. Chase, Painter,’’ and of his things one may speak only in 
praise. Then we have several good things by Walter Clark, who does 
the New England hills in a fine, truthful way that quickens one’s pulse — 
his ‘‘ New England Village’’ (No. 270), between wooded hills is invig- 
orating. Anda Bolton Jones or two, with several nearby ‘‘ Jones land- 
scapes,’’ evidently by his understudies. And one by Leonard Ochtman, 
who seems always to look through one window at the same snowclad hills 
and leafless trees. Mr. Ochtman deserves and should have a new win- 
dow, even if we’ve to resort to a popular subscription. And a big, monot- 
onously green landscape by William A. Coffin which seems a little worse 
than usual. I am always fearful lest Mr. Coffin get a prize—he cannot 
be too careful. This year I have seen no less than five (I’m sure) moon- 
lights and nocturnes by L. P. Dessar; they were all good, but differed 
mostly in the title as above. They are of a pleasing greenish tone and 
give the effect of chilly moonlight remarkably well and contain also a 
few sheep, one shepherd, and a house with wooden blinds through a 
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crack of which we get a narrow glimmer of orange light. We are gen- 
erally allowed a star—which sometimes affects the title — at times two. 
I do not wish to be understood as treating the Dessar pictures with any- 
thing but the greatest respect, but I grieve to see a painter of Mr. Dessar’s 
ability developing a window of the Ochtman sort. Much in the same 
vein are three interpretations of night themes by Edward F. Rook, all of 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY, BY SAMUEL ISHAM. 


which are as pleasing in effect and truth as they are puzzling in treat- 
ment. The ‘*‘ Pearl Clouds— Moonlight’’ (No. 259) is a great picture. 
In the small West gallery one is confronted by a big canvas by Walter L. 
Palmer, which is the very best Northern Pacific Railway landscape I have 
yet seen —it is evidently another of the set to which belongs his ‘‘ A 
Mountain Torrent’’ at the Academy. Of course, this kind of picture is 
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indispensable but there are other places where it would be more welcome. 
Mr. Potthast sends a charming ‘‘ Annisquam Lighthouse,’’ and there is a 
little ‘‘ Marine’’ by Hopkinson (No. 312) that cannot fall to please any- 
one who is fond of boats and water and the music of creaking blocks. 
With a high horizon the water occupies nearly the whole of the square 
canvas; at one side a corner of a landing stage barely shows and a 
little way out are two small sloops with sails and ropes which flap almost 
audibly in the freshening breeze. The whole thing is chock full of air 
and motion. Mr. Hopkinson is one of the men whom we could hardly do 
without. There are several things by Whistler in the exhibition, all 
from private collections, I believe, and quite old — one, the ‘‘ Westminster 
Bridge ’’ (No. 282), seems to have hung in a dark-brown room for very 
many years, and none is by the later Whistler we know. 

The miniatures in the Central gallery are of special interest this year, 
being very numerous and of exceptional merit. Laura C. Hills’ are all 
most attractive; other good oges are by Theodora W. Thayer. The 
sculpture, placed here as usual, while containing good work by Herbert 
Adams and Miss Yandell, is not,especially important. 

The Ten Painters are Messrs. Reid, Dewing, Metcalf, Hassam, Sim- 
mons, Weir and Twachtman, of New York, and Messrs. De Camp, Ben- 
son and Tarbell, of Boston. At the Durand-Ruel galleries in Fifth avenue, 
where this year they hold their first exhibition, there is a refined quiet 
that is most comforting. The pictures are hung for the most part in 
groups (the forty-five works are all in one room) and one notices how 
discreetly all the things are framed. This might be advertised as the 
Plain Frame School, which would certainly crowd the little gallery. I 
don’t mean to say I noticed these frames first off— but the extreme quiet 
did impress me and I deliberately set about finding an explanation ; it is 
merely that the frames are modest enough to play into the pictures’ 
hands. The whole room isa restful place. There are no bad pictures. 
They are all good, and each group has an excellence all its own. Mr. 
Dewing shows three of his delicately toned portrait works, and a large 
composition, ‘‘ Before Sunrise,’’ has two small female figures of the Dew- 
ing sort against a background of cool green. It is all most poetic. In 
evening dress—have the young women beer up all night? Much 
stronger is the ‘‘In Green,’’ a low and finely toned portrait of another 
of Mr. Dewing’s distinguished women, always notable for their poise, 
superior breeding and infinite charm. Sometimes they are quite bony, 
nearly always intellectual — the charm is always there. In this example 
the figure is seated and shown in half length and the hands are exquisite 
and appreciatively painted. 
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Mr. De Camp has painted in his ‘‘ Magdalen’’ a very remarkable 
picture. It is quite the best study of the nude we have had this season, 
though to call it a study of the nude is hardly just, for it is what all the 
other nude studies are not. It is very realistic, and while painted with 





IN CHURCH, BY WALTER SHIRLAH. 


almost the breadth that characterizes certain Zorn and Sargent produc- 
tions, in this there is not the paintiness sometimes noticeable in the work 
of these men. Largely, simply done, it is absolutely satisfactory, and one 
is left with nothing to say in criticism and at a loss for words to express 
his appreciation. 
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In Mr. Hassam’s group there is much variety ; to me the most pleas- 
ing is ‘‘ The Rain— New York,’’ a wet street with picturesque buildings 
looming up in silhouette against a fine sky. They have a very fvreign 
look, but one has only to go a little way off the busier thoroughfares to 
find these same quaint roofs and chimney pots. Mr. Reid’s four things 
are all more or less decorative in treatment and entirely pleasing, ‘‘ The 
Trio’’ especially so, in which the young girls in summer costume wear 
also garlands and chains of green leaves. The whole thing is full of sun- 
light. The ‘‘ Autumn,’’ a single figure with russet foliage, if not so suc- 
cessful is nicely illustrative. The ‘‘ Breezy Day’’—an enthusiastic 
sketch of a young woman posed against a sky of blue with hurrying 
clouds — appears hasty, though fine in spirit. But the hills and trees in 
the background are so dwarfed in proportion to the figure that it becomes 
at once that of a (charming) giantess— one is reminded of the Gellett 
Burgess lamppost rhyme, in which 

“ , .). @ little boy was turrbl strong 
And pulled’em out to’leven feet long.” 
The air and sun are there, however, and we must thank both Mr. Reid 
and the wind-swept young woman. 

Messrs. Benson and Tarbell show portraits and similar figure subjects 
little different from their contributions to the other shows, good in almost 
every respect — Mr. Tarbeil in his ‘‘ Girl with Azaleas’’ painting with a 
fine freedom. The other groups are almost as interesting. Mr. Simmons’ 
are strong, Mr. Weir’s are unique to a fascinating and almost puzzling 
degree, but they are all very good pictures. And the dainty catalogue by 
Mr. Kimball is an exquisite little affair and reflects credit upon both Mr. 
Kimball and the coterie itself. 

Concerning the prizes and their award this year, what can be said? It 
is all only the more convincing that the ways of awarding juries are 
indeed past finding out. There are at the Academy five prizes: The 
Clarke prize of $300, the Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200 and $100, and 
the Dodge prize of $300 for the best picture by a woman, And at the 
Society of American Artists the Webb prize of $300, and the Shaw fund 
which purchases each year for $1,500 a figure-picture selected by the jury. 

The Clarke prize went this year to Abbott H. Thayer for his ‘‘ Por- 
trait,’’ which, creditable as it is, can hardly be called an ‘‘ American 
Figure Composition,’’ and it is for that the prize was offered. The three 
Hallgarten winners were Robert Reid, Harry Roseland and Walter C. 
Hartson. In the case of Mr. Reid this was merited, for his decoration is 
very charming in color, line and key (by the way, the ‘‘ reproduction ’’ in 
the Academy catalogue is absolutely the most unjust one I ever saw). 
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But the other two pictures are very hard to find and are discouraging 
when found ; the Roseland canvas is stupidly painty, and to encourage 
Mr. Hartson by a prize for his landscape is nothing short of criminal. 
He has been doing better things for years. The Dodge prize went to 
Letitia B. Hart for her ‘‘ The Keepsake,’’ not altogether bad in color and 
atmosphere, but badly drawn and containing some reckless perspective 
that a huge bunch of flowerstries vainly to screen. The prize has in past 
years gone to women of great ability; witness Cecilia Beaux, Clara 
McChesney, Edith Mitchell Prellwitz and Mary L. Macomber, not one of 
whom could ever have done the ’98 winner. 

It is not so surprising that two important prizes go this year to Messrs. 
Thayer and Reid, both prominent for long in the Society, for the men of 
that organization have a way of carrying off some of the Academy honors 
each year. It would be interesting to know what the jury found unsatis- 
factory in the Beckwith portrait. 

At the other show the Webb prize goes to George H. Bogert for his 
‘* Evening, Honfleur,’’ a by no means remarkable landscape. And the 
Shaw purchase prize is awarded to George R. Barse, Jr., upon his ‘‘ Night 
and the Waning Day,’’ a large composition of two partially draped float- 
ing figures which do not float, pleasing in color, but not adequately 
drawn. The right leg of the figure to the left is especially stiff and does 
not float a bit — the effect is that the whole figure stands as completely as 
do any of Gibson’s, without a suggestion of support. The fault is even 
more plain in Mr. Barse’s Academy picture (frankly a study for this 
figure), for the leg is more exposed— one cannot help wishing the artist 
had seen fit to make the drapery in the final picture still more opaque. 

ORSON LOWELL. 
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VIRGINIA, BY MRS. DUDLEY WINSTON. 


Water Color Exhibition. 


ART NOTES. 


HE tenth annual exhibition of water colors, pastels and miniatures 

by American artists was opened at the Art Institute by a reception 
April ig. It will continue until June 5. Four galleries in the south 
wing are given over toit. It is smaller by one hundred numbers than 
last year and includes in all 361 works. An extended review of the 
exhibition has been crowded out for want of space. It was announced 


for this issue. 
as 8 


The Catholic Woman’s National League gave a reception, on April 
16, to Chicago artists. It was well attended and a success. Many of the 
leading artists made short addresses. 

se 

Mr. Arthur Dawson, whose work in oil and water colors has been 
for years so favorably Known, left, in May, for the East. He will have 
his studio in New York City, and chose an attractive home in the country 
where he can continue his landscape studies. 
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John H. Vanderpoel, one of the leading artists in Chicago, held a very 
interesting exhibition at Anderson’s in April. 
et 
Johannes Gellert, the sculptor, will change his field of usefulness to 
New York City also. Mr. Gellert’s work is well known in Chicago, and 
he leaves some very creditable public monuments as evidence of his 
industry and artistic worth, as well as busts of distinguished men and 
citizens scattered through libraries, clubs and residences. 
se 
The National Sculpture Society will hold an important exhibition in 
New York, in May. Mr. Lorado Taft, who has interested the Chicago 
sculptors to exhibit, will serve on the jury. 
se 
An interesting article on Whistler at West Point in 1851 appeared in 
the Chap Book for April 15. It was illustrated by early sketches, and a 
very fin de siecle portrait by W. Nicholson. 


se 
The Artists’ Festival, held in Copley Hall, Boston, April 27, was a 
very brilliant affair. ‘‘ Festivities celebrating the return of the Crusad- 


ers’’ was the subject and it was splendidly costumed. It comprised the 
period between the years 1000 and 1450. 
se 
The annual spring exhibition of the Cincinnati Museum Association 


will be held from May 21 to July 5. Entries of works must be in by 
May 2. Works in all mediums will be accepted. 
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TIGERS, BY F. S. CHURCH. 


Water Color Exhibition. 
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U. S. CRUISER MINNEAPOLIS IN HARBOR OF VENICE. 


By Louis Otto Jurgensen. 
Water Color Exhibition. 


A most cursory inspection of the Royal Academy press view reveals 
the fact that the exhibit is dominated by American painters. Out of the 
2,000 pictures on view barely a score are worthy of serious consideration, 
and of these the American painters J. S. Sargent, J. J. Shannon, and 
E. A. Abbey supply quite half. Never has Mr. Sargent effected a more 
triumphant display of his talents than in his series of eight men and 
women, who seem actually to speak to us from the canvas. One of his. 
paintings especially, a portrait of the noted dealer Wertheimer, is likely 
to be the talk of all artistic London. 

Next week Mr. Abbey will present still another finely decorative 
Shakespearean subject, ‘‘ Cordelia Taking Leave of Her Sisters.’’ The 
painting is magnificent in color and is nobly composed. It will undoubt- 
edly be the most noteworthy subject picture of the exhibition. 

Mr. George Henry Boughton has a most pleasing design suggested by 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady of Skalott.’’ 

Among the foreign painters represented are Carolus Duran and Bou- 
gereau, who send fine pictures. 
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THE EDITOR. 


HERE is a good deal of talk lately on the decline of the magazine. 
Someone says the modern periodical’s tendency is toward ‘‘a sort of 
monthly edition de /uxe of Tit Bits.’” Everywhere we see this struggle 
to be original, queer and interesting in a highly colored sort of way which 
soon develops into a fatal kind of journalistic yellow fever. 
BRUSH AND PENCIL is very young and modest, but it has aspirations. 
It does not care so much for the latest as it does for the best; and, so far 
as it can, it hopes to present the important events in American art in as 
instructive and attractive a manner as possible. It stands for good taste, 
and hopes to be an influence in this vast sea of ugliness for better things 
and higher standards. It is not hunting for names unless something 
worth the reading comes before them. BRUSH AND PENCIL can never 
expect to compete with the daily press in news-giving, gossip or specu- 
lations, but it does hope to realize some of its ideals by dealing with the 
quieter and more refined sentiments, in suggestions of repose and peace- 
fulness, and by the creation of an atmosphere of the library and studio 
which will for a time supplant the noise and grime of the office and the 
curbstone. 





GIRL IN WHITE, BY MAUDE WILSON. 


Water Color Exhibition. 
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